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FORWARD 

This  short  history  of  Merino  and  vicinity  was  collected  and  written  by  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  of  the  Merino  grade  school  V  the  fall  of  1920.  All 
of  the  pupils  contributed  their  work  in  gathering  information  and  material,  and  those 
whose  writings  appear  in  this  booklet  are  indicated  by  the  star  after  their  names. 
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PREFACE 

It*  yon  should  ask  me  why  this  story,  ^' 

Why  this  history  of  Merino, 

Far  ont  on  tlie  western  prairie 

Where  the  sagebrush  grows  the  highest, 

I  slioukl  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 

Long  before  the  town  men  came  here, 

Godfrey  and  his  family  settled; 

To  fight  the  Indians  in  his  fort  called  "Wicked." 

There  he  killed  the  bison  and  the  antelope, 

And  Indians  too  he  murdered,  W^ 

And  caught  the  wildest  horses. 

Then  more  and  more  the  people  came  here 


To  raise  black  sheep  they  called  Merino; 

Aiul  the  Indians  pitched  their  tepees 

All  alono-  the  Sonth  Platte  River. 

Bvt  the  settlers,  mad  and  ano-ry, 

Di'ove  them  out, 

For  them  to  come  not  back  forever, 

Where  the  trees  are  green  in  summer 

Rnt  white  in  winter. 

So  before  the  old  men  leave  us, 

Leave  us  wondering  and  forgetting. 

We  will  write  Merino's  history. 

And  at  last  we  thank  the  members 

That  have  helped  us. 

For  the  bother  we  have  made  them. 

Carl  EnwARrs. 


MERINO  HISTORY 

Introduction 

Merino  is  a  beautiful  little  town  about  one  mile  north  of 
tlie  South  Platte  river.  It  is  like  a  garden  spot  on  the 
sandy  western  plains  of  Northeastern  Colorado.  If  you 
would  like  to  visit  Merino,  you  might  either  follow  the  South 
Platte  river  or  the  Lincoln  Highway,  or  come  on  the  Union 
Pacific  or  Burlington  railroad.  It  is  127  miles  from  Denver 
and  twelve  miles  from  Sterling. 

Merino  is  a  busy  place  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  farming 
district.  The  main  things  that  are  raised  around  here  are 
sugar  beets,  corn  and  wheat.  Other  grains  are  also  rai'-e  1 
and  many  vegetables.       Hogs  and  cattle  are  fattened  on  th  > 

sugar  beet  tops. 

» 
The  population  of  Merino  is  about  350  people.    The  bus"- 

ness  section  covers  about  two  blocks.    It  is  like  a  little  c'.ty  for 


f^ 


it  has  city  water,  a  sewer  system,  electric  lights,  telephones, 
sidewalks  and  well  graded  streets.  It  also  has  some  beautifnl 
homes  with  lawns  and  many  pretty  flowers  and  trees  around 
them.  On  Washington  avenne  are  the  largest  and  prettiest 
homes.  There  are  two  clmrches  in  Merino.  The  Christian 
church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  which  is  a  Com- 
munity church.  There  are  also  two  schools,  the  grade  school 
and  tlie  high  school.  The  enrolln  ent  of  the  former  is  about 
one-hundred  and  fifty  children.  The  eiirolhrent  of  the  latter 
is  about  forty-five.  Altogether  there  are  about  two-hundred 
cliildren   and   ten   teachers. 

Merino  lias  a  delightful  climate.  The  summer's  br'glit 
sunshiny  days  and  dry  weather  are  healthful.  Many  people 
con^e  to  Merino  for  their  health.  The  elevation  above  sea 
level  is  4,042  feet,  so  the  summer  nights  are  cool.  There  is 
n^ost  always  a  breeze  in  the  summer.  When  it  comes  from 
the  east  it  is  cool,  but  when  it  comes  from  the  south  and  west 
it  's  hot  and  dry.    In  the  winter  the  winds  are  sharp  and  cold 


and  generally  come  from  the  north.  In  the  wdnter  there  is 
pretty,  white,  sparkling  snow  on  the  ground  most  of  the  time. 
We  get  ont  in  the  snow  which  is  often  drifted  knee  deep,  and 
make  snow  halls  and  have  battles. 


The  Earlv  History. 


Ill  ahont  the  year  1820  Mr.  Long  came  ont  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  following  the  South  Platte  river,  and  more 
than  likely  he  was  over  this  territory.  Mr.  Long  was  the 
first  white  nmu  who  had  ever  been  out  here.  Then  about 
twenty-  four  years  later  General  Fremont  came.  There  is  a 
place  about  forty  miles  south  of  Merino  called  Fremont  Butte, 
because  he  had  such  a  severe  fight  with  the  Indians  there. 

This  piece  of  land  that  is  now  called  Colorado  did  not  be- 
long to  the  United  States  then.  It  belonged  to  Mexico.  We 
had  a  war  with  Mexico  and  after  it  this  territory   was    given 


to  the  United  States.  It  beeanie  a  part  of  Kansas  and  was 
called  Arapahoe  county.  After  that  they  thought  that  Kan- 
sas had  more  territory  than  she  needed,  so  this  region  was 
given  to  Colorado.  They  named  this  part  of, Colorado  Weld 
connty.  Then  Weld  county  was  divided  and  tliis  part  calhnl 
Logan  connty  in  1887.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General 
John  A.  Logan. 


The  Pioneers 


In  1860  cattlemen  and  cowboys  began  to  come  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  After  about  ten  years  a  few  farmers  came. 
Then  more  people  came.  In  1874  the  first  white  settlors 
came  to  Merino.  In  this  first  settlement  were  Mr.  Mike 
Propst  and  his  family,  Mr.  S.  D.  Clanton,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Hollen  Godfrey.  They  stopped  here  because  the  land  was 
fertile  and  this  was  a  good  place  to  take  an  irrigating  ditcli 


from  tlio  river.  The  hills  were  just  covered  with  buffaloes 
and  they  liked  to  hunt  them,  so  they  stopped  and  built  a  few 
little  sod  houses  just  big  enough   to  live  in.  i^^ 


The  Name  of  The  Settlement. 

They  say  that  the  eattle  and  buffaloes  covered    the    bills. 
Therefore,    the    pioneers    called    their    settlement    Fort 
Buffalo.      A  man  could  lie  along  the  river  bank,    hidden 
in  the  tall  grass  any  time  of  day,  and  shoot  them  as  they  came 
down    to    drink.     In  an  hour's  time  they  could  kill  thirty  or 
forty. 

The  Indians  used  to  come  here  for  buffalo  hunts.  The 
Indians  that  lived  up  along  the  mountains  were  ciUod  Utes 
and  those  that  lived  farther  east  on  the  plains  were  calle.l 
Sioux.  These  tribes  would  sometimes  meet  on  their  hunting 
trips,  and  whenever  they  met  they  would  have  a  fight.     The 


wliite  people  feared  tliis,  for  the  Indians  would  gather  nearly 
a  thousand  strong.  Mr.  Hollen  Godfrey  bnilt  a  sod  fort.  It 
was  round  like  a  silo  with  port  holes  all  around.  The  In- 
dians called  it  Fort  Wicked  because  Mr.  Godfrey  was  so 
harsh  and  when  he  sent  men  to  attack  them  he  sent  such 
fierce  ones. 


Life  of  Tlie  Pioneers. 

When  the  first  white  settlers  came,  they  had  many  hard- 
ships on  account  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  would 
come  at  night  and  drive  off  their  horses.  "When  morn- 
ing came  they  would  wake  to  find  their  horses  and  pontes 
gone.  Then  they  would  liave  to  go  out  to  look  for  them,  but 
they  would  have  to  look  out  for  themselves,  too.  They  could 
not  go  out  alone  because  the  Indians  would  kill  a  man  to  get 
liis  gun  and  his  knife. 

Tliev  had  to  go  either  to  Greelev  or  Julesburg  to  do  their 


tra(liiii>-.  Tliey  would  ti'v  to  i>'et  enoiift'li  supplios  to  last  from 
three  to  six  months.  It  took  them  a  mimber  of  days  to  go. 
They  had  camping  wagons  which  they  rode  in  when  tliey 
traveled  froju  Buffalo  to  Julesburg  or  Greeley. 

Mr.  Tetsel  was  the  first  minister  and  he  preaclied  from 
Messex   to   Julesburg. 

When  more  settlers  came  the  g-overnment  gave  them 
guns  with  which  to  fight  the  Indians.  One  day  Mr.  E  Iwa.'d 
Davis  and  Dr.  Ivey  went  to  Greeley  after  some  guns.  When 
they  were  coming  back  they  met  the  settlers  fleeing  tow^ard 
(irreley.  Tliey  stopped  and  asked  them  what  was  wiong. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  when  the  setUers  told  t'leni 
liiat  the  Indians  were  on  the  war  path  and  were  coming  up  t  le 
South  Platte,  murdering  on  both  sides  as  they  came. 

Ml'.  Davis  and  Mr.  Ivey  did  not  know  wiiat  to  do,  for  i' 
looked  like  sui'e  death  to  go  on  and  the  six  case-;  oP  guns 
would   fall   into  the  hands  of  tli(^  Tii<liaiis.      Tlle^■    decided    to 


take  tho  risk  and  .i-o.     They  expeotod  to  iiK^et  the  Indians  all 
tlie  way  as  they  came  (lown  the  sonth  side  of  the  river. 

They  took  tnrns  in  walkino'  ahead  of  the  horses  and 
wa.ir-ons  to  see  if  they  conhl  see  any  Indians  c:imini>:.  When 
they  had  felt  their  way  clear  to  the  South  Platte  settlement, 
they  fonnd  that  it  was  a  false  alarm.  Some  one  liad  «een' 
some  cnii]o  or  liorses  at  a  distance  wliicli  tliev  had  taken  for 
Indians. 


Tlie  Beaver  Dam  as  A   Fort. 

Tie  Indians  one  day  '\iumped"  Mr.  Anderson  who  was  the 
government  scout  from  Cedar  Creek    to'  Godfrey    Blnffs. 
Tl  ey  chased  him  from  near  Cedar  Creek    to    the    river 
here.    His  horse,  when  he  got  here,  was  worn  out.    He  jmnped 
off  and  plnnged  into  the  water.      The   Indians    shot   at   him 
l^iif   h-  won  Id  dive  nnder  tlie  water  to  miss  the  ariows.     He 


roac^luMl  ail  island  and  he  got  on  it,  bnt  lie  had  to  get  back  in- 
to the  water  again.  Then  the  Indians  started  across  after 
him.  He  was  swimming  along  the  bank  when  he  came  to  a 
beaver  hole.  He  crawled  into  it.  When  the  Indians  came 
over  they  conld  not  find  him  and  they  wondered  where  he 
conld  have  gone.  He  conld  hear  them  talking  and  stamping 
around  on  the  top  of  the  beaver  house,  and  then  he  heard  the 
water  s])lash.  He  dng  a  little  hole  ont  so  that  he  conld  see  th? 
Indians  going  back  across  the  river.  They  took  his  snddlo 
and  went  off  together.  Then  Mr.  Anderson  crawle;!  ont,  took 
his  horse,  and  walked  to  Fort  Morgan. 


Pioneer  Hospitality 

T\\v  pioneers  of  Bnffalo  were  very  hospitable.    They  would 
always  leave  their  cabins  unlocked  so  if   any    cowboy    o  • 
herder  should  come  along,  he  would  be   welcome    t^    step 
in,  bnild  a  fire,  eat  and  drink  what  he  wanted,     and  stav  all 


night  if  he  liked.  If  the  pioneer  had  only  provi.^ions 
enough  to  last  for  two  or  three  meals,  a  stranger  would  be 
welcome.  If  you  wanted  to  insult  a  pioneer  just  ask  him  how 
much  you  owed  him  for  staying.  He  would  send  you  off  the 
place  too  quick.  ' 

Some  of  the  pioneers  would  lock  their  doors;  but  if  any 
one  should  come  along  who  wanted  anything,  he  would  kick 
the  door  open  and  sometimes  break  it.  Then  when  he  left  he 
would  stand  the  door  up  again. 

This  way  of  living  went  on  for  quite  a  while.  Every 
family  had  its  share  of  feeding  people.  Mr.  T.  K.  Propst,  one 
of  these  pioneers,  said  that  he  expected  that  he  had  fed  a 
thousand  of  these    cowbovs  and  herders  who  came  alonsr. 


# 


Means  of  Travel. 

About  sixty  years  ago  the  people  of  Logan  county  did  not 
have  antomobiles  or  trains.     They  just  had    ponies    and 
stage  coaches.     There  were  no  roads  like  these  now  days 
but  there  was  a  trail  on  each  side  of  the  South   Platte   river 
over  which  the  people  went  to  find  gold  and  silver. 

I  am  going  to  tell  yon  how  they  carried  mail  in  those 
days.  They  carried  it  on  ponies  from  one  station  to  another. 
This  was  called  the  Pony  Express  or  Relay  Express.  Now 
there  were  two  kinds  of  stations,  one  the  way  station,  the  other 
the  home  station.  At  the  way  station  they  would  change  horses 
and  at  the  home  station  they  would  change  both  men  and 
horses.  Riding  with  the  mail  was  very  dangerous.  The 
horses  were  just  about  half  broken.  AVhen  they  conld  take  a 
horse  tliru  a  barn  door  without  getting  their  h'?ads  kicked  off 
they  would  ride  him.  These,  stations  were  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  apart.     The  boys  who  carried  tlie  mail  must  g.) 


rain  or  snow,  Indians  or  no  Indians.  Tliey  were  often  sli')t 
by  the  Indians.  Sometimes  a  pony  would  come  without  his 
rider  and  witli  arrows  sticking  thru  the  saddle ;  and  some- 
times both  the  rider  and  pony  would  be  shot.  If  you  wish  to 
read  an  exciting  story  of  tliese  troubles  read  The  White  Indian 
Boy  by  Wilson  Briggs. 

Then  the  people  traveled  in  stage  coaches.  They  would 
have  four  or  six  horses.  There  was  enough  room  in  the  stage 
for  six  persons  and  the  mail.  The  Indians  were  so  bad  that 
they  would  shoot  at  every  stage  coach  tliat  would  pass  them. 

In  1881  the  people  put  the  railroad  thru.  Then  the  peo- 
ple could  travel  more  quickly  and  more  easily. 


How  Merino  Got  Its  Name 

There  were  a  lot  of  farmers  here  who  had  large   herds    of  ^^ 

sheep.    In  1881  the  railroad  was  built  thru,  and  when  the 
railroad  men  saw  how  many  merino  sheep  were  wandering 
around  on  the  plains,  they  named  this  station  Merino  after  the 
merino  sheep. 


The  School 


Forty-three  years  ago  when  Merino  was  still  called  Buffalo, 
it  had  no  school  houses  like  we  have  now.  The  first 
school  was  held  in  a  dugout.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  H.  L.  Edwards  place.  Emma  Eubank-^ 
was  the  first  teacher  in  the  dugout.  Later  the  school  was 
moved  from  the  dugout  to  a  sod  school  house,  and  then,  in 
1888,  to  a  one  i-oom  frame  building.       Some  time  later,     in 


about  1893,  another  room  was  added  to  this  frame  biiihliiig. 
This  was  called  the  Southside  School  House. 

Some  of  the  first  teachers,  or  among  some  of  the  first 
ones,  were  Miss  Mary  E.  Isom,  Mr.  Barr,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris, 
Miss  Alice  Wilson,  Miss  Bohme,  Miss  Diffendafer  and  Miss 
Kendal. 

A  few  years  later  a  new  sod  school  house  was  built  west 
of  where  our  frame  high  school  now  stands.  Mr.  C-i1h.3y 
Propst  first  taught  in  tliis  building.  Tiiey  did  not  have  desks 
and  seats  like  we  have  today.  I  doubt  whether  they  even  hail 
a  chair.  Probably  they  had  benches  and  a  stoil  and  table. 
Neither  did  they  have  the  laws  and  rules  that  wo  have  today. 

After  Mr.  Cathey  Propst,  Mrs.  Sidney  Propst  taught  in 
the  same  school  house.  Mr.  T.  K.  Propst  says  that  she  was 
surely  a  good  teacher.  She  was  strict,  too.  The  next  school 
was  taught  by  Mrs.  McKay,  the  wife  of  the  station  keeper 
A  new  frame  l)uilding  was  put  up  east  of    the    station,    and 


wluMi  tliey  hu<l  the  furniture  and  everything  ready    to    start 

school,  it  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.     After  this  ^ 

happened  Mrs.  McKay  taught  school  in  the  station.    The  next  W 

year,  which  was  1903,  a  new  room  was  added   to   the   frame 

buikling  south  of  the  river,  and  all  of  the  children  went  there. 

In  1907  and  1908  school  was  held  in  Merino  again.  It  was 
held  in  a  little  frame  building  that  was  later  sold  for  a  butcher 
shop.  That  year  they  had  two  teachers:  Miss  Beam  taught 
the  first  half  of  the  year  and  Miss  Dudley  the  second  half. 
In  1908-1909  Mrs.  Olipliant  taught.  She  had  ten  pupih.  The 
next  year  Miss  Burk  had  a  pretty  large  school  for  those  days. 
Slie  had  sixteen  pupils. 

TluMi  in  the  fall  of  1910  the  new  two  story  brick  building 
was  put  up  in  the  north  side  of  town.  The  teachers  for  this 
year  were  Miss  Nellie  Scholl,  who  had  the  first  fiv^e  grades, 
and  Mrs.  Olipliant,  who  had  the  next  five.  The  teacliers  who 
I'.nve  taught  in  this  building  have  been: 


11)11 -'12— Miss  Benson. 
Miss  Scholl. 
Mr.  Parvin 

U)12-'i;j— Miss  Scholl 
Miss  Yonng 
Miss  Parvin 

1913- '14— Miss  Sclioll 
Miss  Young- 
Mr.  Parvin 

1()U-'15— Miss  Sclioll 
Miss  Paxton 
Miss  Tennigkeit 
Mr.  Birclick — Principal 

1 1)1. )-'lfi— Miss  Scholl 
Miss  Paxton 
Mr.  Peterson 
Mr.  Birdick — Principal 


1910- '17— Miss  Pauline  Wesner 
Miss  Ollie  Paxton 
Miss  Juliet  Brown 
Mr.  A.  A.  Birdick — Principal 
l)nrin,i>-  the  year  of  1917- '18  an  addition  of  two  rooms  and 
an  auditorium  was  built  on  the  north  side    of    the    buildiuij:. 
vSince  the  addition  was  built  the  teachers  have  been: 
191  7- '18— Mrs.  A.  A.  Birdick,  1st,  2nd 

Miss  Ollie  Paxton,  3rd,  4th,  5th 
/  Miss  Traylor,  6tli,  7th 

Miss  Neva  Hunt,  8th,  High  School 
Mr.  A.  A.   Birdick,  Principle 
1:)18-'19— Miss  Effie  Anderson,  1st 

Miss  Nada  Ballard,  2nd,  3rd 
:^  Miss  Ollie  Paxton,  4th,  5th,  6th 

'^  Miss  Elizabeth  McKay,  7th,  8th 

Miss  Onnabelle  Townsend,  High  School 

Mr.  A.  A.  Birdick,  Principal  and  High  Scliool 


]l)li).M()_iviiss  Effie  Anderson,  1st 

Miss  Blanche  Hastings,  2n(l,  3rd 

Miss  Minnie  Herzer,  4tli,  5th,  6th 

Miss  Elizabeth  McKay,  7th,  8th 

Miss  Ruth  Drini>-,  High  School 

Mr.  Ernest  Anderson,  Principal  and  High  School 
In  the  fall  of  1920  a  frame  high  school  building  was  put 
up  because  the  brick  building  was  so  crowed,  and  the  school 
hecairie  a  branch  of  the  Logan  County  High  School.  This  new 
liigli  scliool  building  may  be  used  for  a  teacherage  later  wh  n 
a  large  high  school  is  built.  The  low  grades  up  to  Ihe  ciglith 
are  in  the  brick  building  and  in  the  high  school  there  are 
from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  grades.  The  teachers  in  tlie 
high  school  are: 
]920-'21— Miss  Ruth   Dring,  English 

Miss    Delplia    Briggs,   Language   and   History 

Miss   Anne   Brommer,   Commercial   Subjects 

Mr.  Ernest  Anderson,  Mathematics  and  Science 


Tlie  teacliers  in  the  grade  soliool  are : 

Miss  Ina  Douthil,  Low  1st 

Miss  Liilnbelle  Rand,  Hi2:li  1st 
Miss  Effie  Anderson,  2nd 
Miss  Florence  Wetterbnrg,  3rd,  4tli 
Miss  Minnie  Herzer,  5tli,  6tli 
Miss  Elizalieth  MeKay,  7tli,  8tli 

In  1913  wlien  the  school  across  the  river  and  Merino's 
school  were  first  consolidated,  the  children  were  hauled 
from  across  the  river  in  an  open  wagon.  Later  this  wagon  was 
covered.  After  a  few  years  a  Ford  truck  was  bought.  Moi'e 
and  more  children  were  coming  to  school,  and  in  the  year 
1919  a  G.  M.  C.  truck  was  bought  Two  trucks  are  hauling 
the  children  now. 

The  Merino  school  has  had  strong  teams  in  athletics  ever 
since  19] 3,  when  basket  ball  began.  No  record  was  kept  be- 
fore then.     She  now  has  basket  ball,  base  ball,  track  and  foot- 


ball.  Tlie  foot  ball  team  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1920. 
The  basket  ball  is  for  both  the  boys  and  girls.  May  we  al- 
ways be  victorious  in  every  thing  we  go  after. 


Church  History. 
An  Imaginarv  Letter 


Merino,  Colorado. 

May  20,  1915. 
Dear  Florence : 

I  received  your  kind  k^ter  a  few  days  ago. 

I  told  you  that  they  had  built  the  church  about  five  or 
six  years  ago,  but  I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  abjut 
it.  It  was  built  in  1908.  The  main  thing  that  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  now  is  that  the  people  are  moving  the  chuic'i.  They 
are  moving  it  to  where  it  will  be  on  Main    Street.      We   will 


have  a  basement  under  the  church.  It  will  consist  of  of  two 
rooms,  one  just  a  little  room  to  be  use'd  for  a  kitchen,  and 
the  other,  a  large  room  to  be  used  for  Sunday  School  classes. 
I  think  it  will  be  nice  when  they  get  it  finislied. 

It  is  a  community  church,  but  since  it  was  organiz^^d  in 
1900,  the  ministers  have  been  Methodists,  In  1900  the  Ep- 
worth  League  consisted  of  thirteen  members  and  the  c'lnrch 
consisted  of  fifteen  members.  Both  have  grown  very  rapidly. 
The  League  consists  of  over  one  hundred  members  now.  Rev. 
W.  S.  Young  was  the  minister  in  1900.  I  have  heard  that  he 
was  very  good.  Among  the  faithful  ministers  since  190O  have 
been  Rev.  Robert  McLarin,  Rev.  Harbert,  R^^v.  Hodge^,  Rev. 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  Shepherd,  Rev.  John  Brand,  Rev.  Wal  len, 
Rev.  Griffin,  Rev.  Rhea  and  Rev.  Estlow.  Tliey  have  all  been 
good  ministers  so  far. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  Ladies  Aid  before  I  clo  e.  All 
of  the  women  h<_/e  a  good  time  who  belong  to  it.     Tliey  hel]) 


raise    the    money    for    tlie  ministers    and    aid  the  chnreh  in 
many  ways 

Merino,  Messex  and  Atwood  used  to  have  the  same  min- 
ister, bnt  now  jnst  Merino  and  Messex  have  the  same  one. 

I  will  have  to  close,  for  I  have  some  other  letters  to  write. 

Your  Loving  Cousin, 

Rnth  McGirvin. 


Growth  of  the  Church. 


Since  the  time  of  this  letter  the  church    has    grown    very  ^H 

much.     The  ministers  have  been  Rev.  K.  0.  Konke!,  R3v.  ^^ 

Morgan,    Rev.  R.  B.  Lawton  and  Rev.    John  M.  Bennelt.  ^ 

Mr.  Lawton  was  the  last  minister  who  preached  at  both  Wil- 
lard  and  Merino.     He  used  to  go  to  Willard    in  the    morning 


and  stay  hero  at  iiia^ht.  Mrs.  Lawton  tried  to  toacli  tlio  Jap- 
anese to  use  their  Bibles,  and  slie  had  great  succ;  s-.  Mr, 
Bennett  is  our  minister  now. 


How  The  Town  Grew. 

The  site  of  Merino  was  hiid  ont  in  1906  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Slieeley. 
There  was  nothing  here  then  but  the  station,  a  little  sec- 
tion house,  and  a  little  store  which  was  bn  It  by  Mr.  Pre 
witt  in  1890.  This  little  store,  which  was  only  twelve  by  four- 
teen feet,  stood  right  north  of  the  station  in  the  edge  of  an 
alfalfa  field.  It  was  the  post  office,  dry  goods  store,  hard- 
ware, grocery  store  and  drug  store. 

Soon  after  after  the  site  of  the  town  was  laid  out,  Mr.  A. 
P.  Horney  built  a  hotel.  Mr.  Horney  had  a  hard  time  to  try  to 
keep  the  Indians  and  cowboys  from  gambling  and  fig]i!ing  in 


the  hotel  A  Jap  helped  to  do  the  work.  In  1908  Mr.  J.  B. 
Sheeley  started  the  Merino  State  Bank.  The  next  year  an 
alfalfa  mill  was  built  down  by  the  railroad  and  the  first 
Merino  Breeze  was  printed  in  May.  The  alfalfa  mill  burned 
in  1914.  It  was  the  largest  fire  Merino  has  ever  had  and  over 
$2,000  worth  of  hay  was  destroyed. 

Merion  did  not  grow  very  much  before  1910,  but  since 
then  it  has  grown  rapidly.  The  church,  school  house,  and  Pre- 
witt  Resevoir  were  built  in  this  year,  and  telephones  were  put 
in.  The  first  experiment  in  raising  sugar  beets  around 
Merino  was  in  1905,  and  in  1910  the  beet  dump  was  pat  here. 
During  the  next  few  years  many  improvements  were  made. 
The  elevator  was  built  in  1915. 

As  a  town  Merino  is  only  about  four  years  old.  It  was 
incorporated  Jan.  1,  1917.  Mr.  P.  A.  Ballard,  the  fatlier  oP 
Merino,  was  made  the  first  Mayor.  He  helped  and  worked  ?o 
hard  to  get  it  incorporated  and  after  it  was  incorporated  lie 


shoved  and  boosted.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  put  in 
electric  lights.  Then  in  1919  Merino  thought  she  was  large 
enough  to  have  a  cemetery  of  her  own.  It  is  about  three 
miles  west  of  town.  The  Ladies  Aid  planted  trees  out  there. 
In  1919  Mr.  Glenn  Ballard,  Mr.  P.  A.  Ballard's  son,  was  made 
mayor.  He  did  a  lot  for  Merino  in  1920.  The  water  and  sew- 
er systems  were  put  in,  a  fire  hose  and  cart  were  bought,  a 
large  government  bridge  is  being  built  across  tlie  Soutli 
Platte  river,  a  lot  of  street  grading  was  done  on  Main  street, 
and  between  200  and  300  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day. 
The  city  is  already  planning  many  improvements  for  next 
spring.  It  is  going  to  fix  up  the  park,  and  the  Commerpial 
CMul)  is  trying  to  get  a  sugar  factory  here. 

Merino  has  only  had  three  mavors,  Mr.  P.  A.  Ballard, 
1917- '18,  Mr.  Glenn' Ballard,  191 8- '20  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Bullock, 
1920- '21.  The  mayor  is  helped  by  six  councilmen,  a  water 
commissioner  and  a  sheriff. 


1911 
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